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AUTHORS: NOTE 


| view of the numerous works dealing with 
the position of women which have appeared 
during the last few years, another book might 
seem superfluous. But the authors are unaware of 
any recent work of which the object has been the 
same as their own: that of rendering easily 
accessible the main facts of the political position 
of women from 1066 to the present day. Mrs, 
Stopes’ well-known book ‘British Free-women,’! 
for instance, deals but cursorily with the years 
succeeding the Reform Act of 1832: and the 
equally well-known ‘Women’s Suffrage’? by Miss 
Blackburn is concerned almost exclusively with 
the movement for obtaining the vote. These 
works, of course, contain many important facts 
which are, of necessity, excluded from this hand- 
book. But the authors venture to think that this 
compilation, by bringing together the more im- 
portant facts in regard to the public life of women, 
may prove useful as a work of reference, and asa 
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supplement to such books as those mentioned 
above, 

For greater convenience the book has been 
divided into three sections, covering the three 
periods 1066 to 1485, 1485 to 1832, and 1832 to 
1908. Each section consists of a brief introduction, 
and a table of the principal statutes, events, and 
cases at law affecting the position of women 
during each period arranged. 

The historical development of the position of 
women has been traced in England only: but in 
the third section there will be found notes con- 
cerning their present powers in education and in 
local politics in Scotland and Ireland, 

The authors desire to tender their sincere thanks 
to Miss Leigh Browne, Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D., Miss 
Kilgour, and Lady Strachey for the assistance 
and advice which they have so kindly given. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 
UNDER THE ENGLISH LAW 


Section [I 
1066-1485 


N issuing this hand book the authors desire to 

confine themselves as far as possible to the 
position of women in public affairs—in local and 
national politics. But political status is so inter- 
twined with private rights that it will be necessary 
to make some allusion from time to time to these ; 
and especially during the period at present under 
discussion,—the later medizval period, which may 
roughly be considered to stretch from the Norman 
Conquest in 1066 to the accession of Henry VII 
in 1485. 

In dealing with this period it must always be 
remembered that the key both of social and 
political life was the tenure of land; and in this 
respect women were, on the whole, on an equality 
with men. By military service, by personal ser- 
vice, by money payments, by free or unfree tenures, 
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women as well as men held their lands. The 
heiress to an earldom was not dispossessed on 
account of her sex; the day work of the small 
holder was exacted from the female as well as the 
male villein. 

A personal question, however, complicated the 
position of the medieval woman landholder ; she 
was not merely a vassal; she was also a potential 
or actual wife or widow. It is hardly too much 
to say that the early medieval law never seems 
to have contemplated the existence of an un- 
married woman of full age. It is true that Bracton 
declares that an heiress of full age may not marry 
without her lord’s consent; though if her lord re- 
fuses consent without reasonable grounds, she may 
marry by the advice of her friends. But her posi- 
tion is never the subject of statute law, as is that of 
widows ; hence, it seems probable that among the 
higher classes the independent ‘femme sole’ was, 
outside the convent, a negligible quantity. 

What, then, was the condition of the ward, the 
married woman, and the widow—the three classes 
which formed the vast majority of English lay- 
women in the Middle Ages? 

The ward was wholly at her lord’s command ; 
he could arrange any marriage he chose for her, 
provided it was not below her degree; as long 
as she was unmarried the administration of her 
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lands was in his hands. He was expected to 
arrange her marriage before she was of age—that 
is, before she was fourteen ; if not, he might by a 
later law retain the management of her lands only 
till she was sixteen; but if 4er own refusal pre- 
vented her from marrying, then he might by the 
same law retain the guardianship of her lands till 
she was twenty-one. This law is an early state- 
ment of the limitation of the power of the 
guardian, and was apparently intended for the 
protection of the ward. Once she was married, 
her husband was endowed with the right to 
the use of her lands during her life, and could 
alienate that right ; by the ‘courtesy of England’, 
if a child was born to them, the husband’s right 
lasted for the term of his own life, but he could 
not bar the succession of his wife’s heirs. Further, 
a woman’s husband was her legal representative ; 
only for his murder or for a personal assault on 
herself could a woman ‘ bring an appeal for felony’. 
Still, the husband’s right over his wife’s lands did 
not imply actual possession ; the wife also had a 
certain right in her husband’s goods; her dower 
could not legally be alienated ; and she could be a 
joint landholder with her husband, a joint grantor 
of privileges, and a joint holder of offices. 

A woman could also inherit offices (which her 
husband usually exercised for her on her mar- 
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riage); she could, as now, be a peeress in her own 
right, and in that position she was in early times 
summoned to the Great Council of the nation; 
never, however, to a regular parliament. She 
could fill the offices of Earl Marshal, Champion, 
Chamberlain, or other hereditary functions ; also, 
when it happened that the office of Sheriff was 
the appanage of some particular family, a woman 
has once or twice been found to fill it in person. 
The woman as the possessor of lands is, how- 
ever, seen most clearly when she is a widow with 
her dower. Then, as long as she remained a 
widow—and the declarations were many that her 
lord should not force her to marry without her 
own consent,—she was in many respects in the 
position of a man: she did homage; she could 
hold courts; she possessed the rights of the gal- 
lows, the pillory, and the tumbril over her vassals; 
she could hold the ‘assize of bread and ale’. She 
was, in fact, to a large extent in the position of an 
independent unmarried woman; and her rights 
were similar to those of the heads of the female re- 
ligious houses, the abbesses and prioresses, whose 
lives afford the nearest analogy to that of the 
modern independent woman, The landowning 
widow could do suit and service at the shire 
court: and this last right is really the crux of the 
whole matter. Was the attendance of women at 
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the shire court so usual a thing, that the election 
of the knights of the shire by the shire court 
implied their election by women as a matter of 
course P 

On this point Mrs. Stopes, with whose able 
study of the historical position of women most 
suffragists are acquainted, differs diametrically 
from the great exponents of early English law, 
Sir Frederick Pollock and the late Professor 
Maitland. Their statement is that, ‘As regards 
private rights, women are on the same level as 
men .. . public functions they have none’ 
(Pollock and Maitland: Hestory of English Law, 
vol, i, p. 485). 

On the other hand, as Mrs. Stopes points out, 
there is no law or statute definitely forbidding 
women to vote; and as she also points out, disuse 
of a right does not cause its abrogation. Was 
this right generally exercised and regarded as a 
matter of course? The early writs say nothing 
on this point. The statute confining the power 
of voting to the forty-shilling freeholder is equally 
silent. 

At the manorial courts, where the smaller affairs 
of the district were settled, the attendance of 
women was undoubtedly a common thing. Among 
the poorer classes the ‘femme sole’ was probably a 
much less rare personage than in the higher ranks 
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of society ; and the woman landholder is a person 
frequently met with: more than one set of manor 
customs stipulate for the attendance of both men 
and women at the manor courts. 

That women did attend the higher courts 
appears both from the statements of the Hundred 
Roll, and from the Statute of Marlborough ex- 
empting them from attendance at the sheriff’s 
tourn.! An exemption, however, did not neces- 
sarily imply the abolition of old privilege; but 
it may be very doubtful how far such a privilege 
was exercised. Danger, distance, and the burden- 
some nature of such attendance may well have 
caused the woman landholder to take full advan- 
tage of such exemption ; not to mention that the 
Forty-Shilling Freeholder Act suggests a state 
of rowdyism at the shire courts which must have 
made the attendance of defenceless persons singu- 
larly dangerous. In the chaotic state of early 
law, right was largely a matter of custom, and 
hence it is possible that the absence of any stipu- 
lation against women’s taking part in elections 
may have arisen from the fact that it was never 
contemplated that they should do so; not from 


1 The ‘sheriff’s tourn’ was the great shire meeting held twice 
a year, when the sheriff held his view of frankpledge; i.e. he 
reviewed all the tithings or groups of ten, in which each person was 
pledged for the good behaviour of the rest. 
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any definite idea of including them in the 
electors, 

That it was not a matter of course that where 
a law granted a privilege, women as well as men 
were included, appears in the petition of 1443 
that peeresses as well as peers should be tried by 
their equals as was stipulated in Magna Carta. 
The petition was granted, but the necessity for 
it shows that the sexes were not regarded as of 
necessity equally affected by all laws. 

Other circumstances regarding the public posi- 
tion of women in the Middle Ages point in the 
same direction. Women were excluded from 
certain functions closely connected with attend- 
ance at the local courts. No woman was ever 
found as juror, according to Pollock and Maitland, 
except in the special case of a ‘jury of matrons’ ; 
and no woman could give evidence in the vexed 
and frequent question of villein or free blood; two 
circumstances which certainly seem to show that 
our ancestors did not expect women to take part 
in public life. 

The same uncertainty hangs over the position 
of women in towns. They were gild-members 
and burgesses; their position as property-owners 
was far more independent than that of the 
country landholder; by the custom of London, 
a married woman could trade apart from her 
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husband, and could sue or be sued; and the 
same liberty was accorded her in many other 
towns, Moreover, the ‘femme sole’ appears much 
more frequently. Could women vote at the 
election of the city representatives? Both in 
this case and in that of the county elections the 
miscellaneous and uncertain nature of the elec- 
torate must in early days have made it very diffi- 
cult to prevent women or any one else from voting. 
In some cases of county elections indentures have 
been preserved with the seals and names of the 
electors attached. In the case of Yorkshire, in 
the early years of the fifteenth century, various 
writs are extant, sealed by the attorneys of 
various lords and /adies; but in the writs pre- 
served after the Forty-Shilling Freeholder Act, by 
which elections were systematized, no woman’s 
name occurs, though it is hardly conceivable that 
there were no women freeholders in Yorkshire at 
the time. This omission is the more noteworthy 
since it is in the early fifteenth century that 
peeresses were first definitely excluded from 
Parliament ; and almost at the same period the 
creation of baronies by patent, with remainder to 
heirs male only, first began. 

English society and English law were in fact 
slowly growing into shape; in the early chaos, 
power belonged to those who could exercise it ; 
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with the growth of law, power was made to apper- 
tain to those whom it was thought fit should 
exercise it; and from this class custom and 
their own weakness were gradually excluding 
women. 


TABLE OF EVENTS 
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1100. Marriage Laws. 

If any baron desires to give his 
daughter, niece, or other relative in 
marriage, he must apply to the king ; 
but the king promises not to withhold 
his leave, unless the woman is to be 
given to his enemy. The king promises 
to give his female wards in marriage 
according to the counsel of his barons ; 
and not to give a widow in marriage 
against her will. The king commands 
his barons to act in the same way 
towards their vassals. 


1176. Provision for widows: Dower. 
Widow to have her dower on her 
husband’s death. 


1200. Marriage Laws. 

Charter of Dunwich. The sons and 
daughters of burgesses may marry freely, 
and widows also, by the consent of 
their friends. 


1215. Magna Carta. 

Women’s Legal Position. No man 
shall be taken or imprisoned on the 
appeal of a woman for the death of any 
one but her husband. 


Charter of 
Henry 1, 
clauses 3, 4. 
See Stubbs : 
Select Charters, 


pp. 99-102 


Assize of 
Northampton, 


Ge ae 
lbtd., pp. 150-3 


Stubbs : Se/ect 
Charters, p. 311 


Stubbs : Select 
Charters, pp. 
296-306 


Art. 54 
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1215. Magna Carta continued.) Marriage. 


A widow shall have the right to 
marry ; and shall not be forced to 
marry if she wishes to remain un- 
married ; provided that she gives 
security that she will not marry with- 
out the assent of the overlord. 


Parliamentary Government. 

No scutage nor aid (save the three 
customary) except by the Common 
Council of the kingdom. 


For holding the Common Council 
of the kingdom we cause to be sum- 
moned archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
counts, and greater barons ; sheriffs and 
bailiffs, and all tenants-in-chief. 


18 Oct. 1216-4 May 1217. 30 Oct. 1217- 


4 Dec. 1217. Women Officials. 
Nicola de Haye acts as sheriff in 
Lincolnshire. 


1217. Dower. 


A widow is to have for dower a third 
part of her husband’s goods. 


Local Government. 
County courts to be held every month, 


Constitution of County Courts. 
Archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 

earls, barons, knights, and /reeholders 

(omnibus libere tenentibus), and from 


ital 


Arts. 7, 8 


Art. 12 


Art. 14 


List of Sheriffs 
(R.O. Lists and 
Indexes) 


2nd reissue of 
Magna Carta, c.7. 
Stubbs: Select 
Charters, p. 345 


lbid , c. 42 


Stubbs: Const, 
Ftst., vol. ii, 
par. 203 
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each township four men and a reeve were 
to attend; and from each borough 
twelve burghers. (By the county courts 
the knights of the shire, i.e. the county 
members, were afterwards elected.) 


1235-1259. Legal Position of Women. 


A married woman is not indepen- 
dent: she is ‘under the rod’: hence she 
cannot be punished for treason : hence, 
too, a wife has nothing which is not her 
husband’s. Thus in cases concerning 
land both husband and wife must be 
summoned; nor can she bring suit 
without her husband. 

Single Women. A female heir of 
full age cannot marry without her lord’s 
consent; but if he refuses consent 
without just cause she may marry on 
the advice of her relations. The full 
age for a woman is twelve. A woman 
is not in frankpledge. 


1236. Local Government. 


Statute of Merton. One of the 
clauses of this statute permitted free- 
holders to send proxies to the county 
court. 


Mich, 1236-Jan. 1237. Women Officials. 


Ela, Countess of Salisbury, exercises 
in person the office of hereditary 
Sheriff of Wiltshire. 


Bracton: De 
Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus 
Anglia, ed. 
Twiss, vol. i, 47; 
li, 19, 25, 313 ; 
Vv, 423 ; vi, 265, 
283. (The above 
extracts omit 
numerous rules 
concerning the 
dower of widows 
and similar points 
contained in 
Bracton) 


Stubbs : Covsé, 
Hist., vol. ii, 
par. 203 


List of Sheriffs. 
Mrs. Stopes, 
Brit. Freewomen, 


pp. 46-7 
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1268. Local Government. 

Statute of Marlborough, by which Statutes of the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, oe ae 
earls, barons, and religious men and _ bes ; 
women were exempted from attendance 
at the sheriff’s tourn, unless specially 
summoned. (This is the only statutory 
mention of the attendance of women 
at the higher local courts.) 

1272. Marriage Laws. 

No man is to levy an aid for his Stat. of Westm., 
daughter’s marriage before she has i, C. 36 
reached the age of seven. 

1275. Position of Womenin Local Government. 
The Hundred Roll of 3 Ed. I shows Aundred Roll of 
numerous women landholders owing 24% / (Record 
: : : 2 Commission edn. ) 
service of various kinds, from military 
service to day work; possessing the 
privileges of the gallows, the pillory, 
the tumbril, and the assize of bread 
and ale; and occasionally (e.g. the 
prioress of Grace Dieu and others) 
owing suit to the Hundred Court. 
1277. Women in the Great Council. 

The Abbess of Barking summoned Parliamentary 
to ‘Parliament’ to treat of an aid for 7745 (Record 

P ; : edn. ), vol. i, 

knighting the king’s eldest son. Four -p, 164, no. 2 
abbesses summoned altogether. (The 
others were the Abbesses of Wilton, 
St. Mary’s, Winchester, and Shaftes- 
bury. This and other ‘ Parliaments’ to 
which women were summoned were 
Councils, not full Parliaments.) 
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1284. Social and Industrial Life. 


Gild of ‘ Palmers’ at Ludlow includes 
women. 


Gild of the Holy Cross at Stratford- 
on-Avon includes men and women, 
both of whom made the ordinances and 
chose the wardens. 


1290. Legal Position of Women. 

Women cannot bear witness in a 
question of villein or free blood: ‘for 
the blood of a man shall not be tried 
by a woman’. 


1295, Parliamentary Government. 

Model Parliament summoned com- 
posed of peers, clergy, and two knights 
from each shire (elected by the county 
court), and two citizens from each 
borough. No woman summoned among 
the peers. 


1297. Social and Industrial. 
Lincoln Gild of Fullers 
women. 
1302. Women in the Great Council. 
Sibella de Grandison, wife of Sir 
William de Grandison, appoints an 
attorney to appear in her name in Par- 
liament for her own lands. 


1301-3. Women in Public Offices. 
Margaret, late the wife of Edmund 
Earl of Cornwall, who held the shriev- 
alty of Rutland in fee, exercised the 
office of sheriff in person from 1301 to 

1303 ; then by deputy to 1309. 


includes 


Toulmin Smith : 
English Gilds 


Pollock and 
Maitland: Hist, 
of Eng. Law, 
vol. i, p. 485 sgq. 
(Quoting Britton, 
i, 207) 


See Stubbs : 
Const. Hist., 
vol. ii, ch. xv, 
etc. 


Cho xx 


Toulmin Smith; 
English Gilds 


Larliamentary 
Writs (Record 
edn.), p. 132, 
no. 63 


List of Sheriffs. 
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1306. Women tn Great Council. 
Abbess of Shaftesbury and other 
Abbesses summoned to ‘ Parliament’ 
May 30. 


1307. Social and Industrial. 

Gild of St Katharine at Norwich 
includes both men and women. Ordin- 
ances made by consent of both dvothers 
and sisters. 


1308. Guardianship of Children. 

The wardship of the children of per- 
sons holding in ‘ socage’ passes into the 
hands of their nearest relatives. Under 
this rule Agnes le Trowyle claims and 
obtains the guardianship of her son. 


1310. Social and Industrial. 

Kyllyngholme Gild includes men and 
women: it suggests that a woman might 
be chosen provost. 

During the fourteenth century Mr. 
Toulmin Smith mentions the founding 
of at least eighteen gilds (including the 
Gild Merchant of Coventry and the 
Tailors’ Gild of Norwich), which not 
only contained women members, but 
required their assent to ordinances or to 
the election of officers. At least twenty- 
five others include women, but with 
no statement as to their share in the 
management. 
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Parliamentary 
Writs (Record 
edn.), vol. i, 
Pp. 164; no; 2 


Toulmin Smith: 
English Gilds 


Parl. Rolls 
(Record edn.), 
ih, ParReyn 


Toulmin Smith : 
English Gilds 
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1321. Married Women’s Property. 
A woman ‘seized’ with her husband 
as joint feoffee can sue for the lands 
only after his death. 


1344. Married Women’s Property. 

The Commons complain that the 
Church allows married women to make 
wills ‘which is against reason’: the 
king wishes that law and reason should 
be maintained. 


1345. Legal Position of Women in Bor- 
oughs. 

Women who brew and sell ale con- 
trary to the assize at Torksey may clear 
themselves by the oaths of women living 
near them. 

A married woman trader can sue and 
be sued apart from her husband. 


1351-2. Legal Position of Women. 
Murder of her husband by a woman 
is made treason, as is the slaying of a 
master by his servant or of a priest by 
a layman. 


1363. Social and Industrial. 

Men prohibited from henceforth using 
more than one craft, but women—such 
as brewers, bakers, weavers, spinsters, 
embroiderers, carders, or wool-combers 
—may do as heretofore. 


1375. Legal Position of Women. 
No woman to pursue quarrels in the 
king’s court by way of maintenance. 


Parl. Rolls, i, 
390b, 403 


Parl. Rolls, ii, 
pp. 149-50 


Selden Soc. : 
Borough Customs, 
ed. F. W. Mait- 
land and Miss 
Bateson, 

vol. i, 


pp. 185-6, 227-8 
Parl. Rolls, ii, 


p- 239 


Ibid., 
pp. 278-81a 


Parl. Rolls, ii, 
P: 329 
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1379. Legal Posttion of Women. 
The poll tax is levied on women in the 
same proportion as on men. 


1386. Women in Polttical Life. 
Women go bare-foot to petition the 
king to show mercy to their men. 


1410. Legal Position of Women. 
A woman becomes of age when she is 
fourteen ; a man when he is twenty-one. 


1412. Women in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, 

Indentures of the election of knights 
of the shire for Yorkshire sealed by the 
attorneys of the Archbishop of York, 
various barons, avd Lucia, Countess of 
Kent. 


1415. Similar indentures with the writ of 
various nobles and that of Margaret, 
wife of Henry Vavasour, chevalier. 


1419. Legal Position of Women in Bor- 
ougns. 

In London, women, when implicated 
in cases of debt, may make their lawsuit 
by the help of either men or women 
compurgators. 


1421-9. Womenin Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. 
Yorkshire indentures occur with wo- 
men’s seals attached as above. 


Ce; 
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Ibid., iii, p. 58 


Tbid., iii, p. 225 


Rolls of Parl., 
vol. iii, p. 637 


Prynne: Lrevza 
Parliamentarum, 
Vol. 1, pt. 1, 


Pp. 52-3 


Tbid, 


Borough Customs, 
vol. i, pp. 186-7 


Prynne: Brev, 
Parl., vol. i, 


pt. ili, pp. 152-5 
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1421. Social and Industrial. 
Petition from the physicians that no 
unlearned man mor any woman should 
practise physic. 


1425. Women in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. 

Incidental statement concerning Mar- 
garet, heiress of the Earl of Norfolk, 
that ‘no place in Parliament might 
appertayn to her by cause she was a 
woman’. 


1430. Parliamentary Government. 
Act limiting the electorate in the 
counties to persons owning a freehold 
worth forty shillings. 


1436. Legal Position of Women. 
A woman forcibly seized and married 
may pursue her appeal against her 
abductor by attorney. 


1442. Petition of Parliament that peeresses 
as well as peers may be tried by their 
equals. Law said to be ambiguous. 
Petition granted. 


1444. Social and Industrial. 

Law regulating wages. Woman 
servant to have ten shillings a year, 
and her clothes (reckoned at four 
shillings) and her ‘mete and drynke’. 


Parl. Rolls, iv, 
p. 158 


Parl, Rolls, in, 
p. 270 


Statutes of Realm, 
8 Hen. VI, c. 7 


Parl. Rolls, iv, 


p- 498 


Lbid., v, 56b 


Lbid., 112b 
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1446-7. Legal Position of Women. 
Henceforth barons are usually created 
by patent, with remainder to heirs male 
only : earlier baronies, created by writ 
of summons, could descend through 
heiresses. 


1447-8. Women in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, 

Appended to the indentures of the 
Yorkshire elections for this year and 
subsequently, no women’s names appear 
(in the indentures printed by Prynne). 


1449. Women as Officials. 
Cicely, Duchess of Warwick, heredi- 
tary Sheriff of Worcestershire. 


1453. Marriage Laws. 
Forced marriages are to be void. 


1467, Legal Position of Women in 
Boroughs. 

At Worcester, married women trading 
in food or hiring a house are to 
‘answer’ (i.e. be amenable to the law) 
as a ‘woman sole merchant’. 


1480-1. At Lincoln, Hastings, and Win- 
chelsea, a married woman using a 
‘craft’ is to be charged as a ‘woman 
sole’ in matters touching her craft. 

At Fordwich she could be charged 
without her husband; but could not 
recover without him. 


Ls) 


Stubbs: Const. 
LLU SYoly VO len Its 


p. 452 


Prynne: Brev, 
Parl., vol. i, 
pt. lll, pp. 152-5 


List of Sheriffs 


Parl, Rolls, v, 
pp. 270-1 


Borough Customs, 
vol. i, pp. 227-8 


Lbhid, 


SECTION II 
1485-18382 


ITH the end of the fifteenth and the begin- 

ning of the sixteenth century appeared 
those great changes which transformed Medizval 
into Modern England. Of those changes three 
specially affected the position of women—the de- 
struction of the convents, the downfall of the 
gilds, and the change in the relative importance 
of the local and central governments, 

This last change was singularly far-reaching in 
its results. To the peasant or small trader of the 
fourteenth century the doings of Parliament were 
of small account beside the action of his own local 
court, wherein he himself had a voice; and, as has 
been shown, in the small courts at least, women as 
well as men were suitors, while in the boroughs 
their privileges were considerable. But the shift- 
ing of population, consequent on the economic 
changes of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
went far to break down the power of these local 
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institutions : old towns sank to decay ; new towns 
arose—towns sometimes without the power of 
making their own laws for their traders. Even if 
they had that power, it did not follow that they 
would admit women to all the rights which 
the latter enjoyed in the older boroughs. The 
tendency towards centralization must have 
strengthened the general law of the realm, which 
forbade a married woman to hold property indepen- 
dently of her husband, as against the custom of the 
boroughs, which admitted married women traders to 
the rights of the ‘femme sole’. Inthe country heavy 
blows were given to local institutions by the policy 
of the Tudors. Henceforth, local power was gene- 
rally vested in the hands of the justices of the 
peace, who were appointed by the central govern- 
ment; while in the towns the franchise narrowed, 
till at last the majority of the corporations became 
mere petty oligarchies. But, as the people lost 
power over the local authorities, the masculine 
part of the population sought, and to some extent 
succeeded in gaining, a share in the central govern- 
ment. How far did women participate in this 
effort and this success? 

In Mrs. Stopes’ view this period is entirely one 
of retrogression; but this may be doubted. Women 
seem to have shared in the quickening of political 
life which marked the time. The influence of 
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Catholic women in the Pilgrimage of Grace was 
considerable enough to be acknowledged by the 
statesmen of the day. Protestant women endured 
their share of suffering under Henry VIII. A 
hundred years later women petitioners beset the 
Long Parliament. One of the earliest of the 
Independent pamphleteers was a woman—Mrs, 
Katharine Chidley; and she was by no means 
a solitary example of the woman pamphleteer. 
More significant yet is the fact that the four cases 
in which female intervention in Parliamentary 
elections is most clear all belong to the middle 
of this period—the end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 
two of these cases, however, those of Gatton and 
of Aylesbury,’ nothing can be deduced as to the 
general right of women to vote. In both cases the 
owner of the borough for the time being was a 
woman, and in both cases she returned two mem- 
bers to Parliament—at Aylesbury as the one person 
concerned, at Gatton in conjunction with the other 
inhabitants; and in neither case does any objection 
seem to have been raised on the score of the 
borough-owner’s sex. The two remaining cases, 
those of Holt versus Lyle and of Catherine versus 
Surrey (possibly a third case as well, that of Coates 


' See Mrs. Stopes’ British Freewomen for a very full account of 
the Gatton case ; she also describes the other case. 
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versus Lyle), seem to have occurred in the reign of 
James I; and here the judge seems to have stated 
definitely that if a ‘femme sole’ hada freehold, she 
could vote, adding in one case that if she married, 
the power of voting became vested in her hus- 
band. Such judgments at this period are remark- 
able, and, taken in conjunction with the general 
revival of public interest at the time, they sug- 
gest rather that women were beginning to exercise 
a right which had never been definitely refused to 
them, rather than that men were trying to deny 
them a right which had never been formally 
granted. 

How then came it about that, thirty years later, 
Coke’s casual dictum that women were incapable 
of voting went unchallenged? And that, nearly 
a hundred years later, the question was still un- 
settled, and was discussed by judges as a point 
doubtful indeed, but of no practical importance? 
The cause may possibly be found in the general 
lowering of the position of women consequent, in 
the first instance, on the abolition of gilds and 
convents; and afterwards confirmed by the Civil 
War and the Restoration. 

The disappearance of gilds probably hit women 
hard ; it is true that the London gilds and com- 
panies still existed, and that numerous new state- 
aided monopolist companies were formed, to which 
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women were admitted; but these companies, 
formed of large capitalists, drawing their power 
from the central authority, afforded little oppor- 
tunity for the smaller and weaker trader, That 
there were small traders during this period is true ; 
these were daring smugglers, who in the teeth of laws 
and proclamations and at the risk of both person 
and property broke down the monopolies of the 
companies. But such bold and hazardous trade 
was, it is obvious, little suited to women: hence 
their commercial and industrial opportunities 
diminished. 

Yet more serious was the blow struck by the 
abolition of convents; not only did this deprive 
many women of their best opportunity for educa- 
tion; but it also put an end to the one great 
career which stood as high in public esteem as 
marriage itself. Up to this time a woman might 
become either a wife or a nun; and asa nun she 
might be artist, poet, teacher, administrator, or 
woman of business, and receive all due honour 
and respect. But now this career was closed to 
her. She could only be a wife: consequently ‘the 
matrimonial market was overstocked ’, 

These results, however, were of a kind which 
took long to work out : at first, probably, the very 
existence of a large number of lay ‘femmes soles’ 
among whom the traditions of education and 
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energy still lingered, may have increased the 
growing political zeal already noticed. But 
when the failure of the Great Rebellion showed 
the vanity of the attempt to create moral order by 
force; when the Restoration ushered in the in- 
evitable reaction, the evil effects of the narrowed 
sphere of women at once appeared. Exposed to 
all the moral laxity of the time; deprived of the 
means of either intellectual or economic indepen- 
dence, they sank to a lower level both in their 
own esteem and in the respect of the world than 
has probably ever been the case in England before 
or since. 

This darkest hour in the history of English- 
women did not, however, endure for long. Al- 
ready, in 1694, Mary Astell was putting forth a 
plea for the better education of her sex—especi- 
ally in the matter of arithmetic, so that they might 
understand business ; in Defoe’s Essay on Projects 
(published in 1697), he puts forward a curious 
scheme for an academy for women where they 
should learn, among other things, languages and 
history ; even the contemptuous patronage of the 
Spectator shows that men were beginning to realize 
the inconveniences that might arise from reducing 
all women to the level of fools. During the whole 
of the eighteenth century the struggle for better 
education continued; and its later years were 
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adorned by a group of women such as Mrs. Mon- 
tague, Hannah More, Madame D’Arblay, of whose 
intellectual activity any nation might be proud. 
Even in public work, the eighteenth century is 
in some ways a time of reviving growth. It is 
true that there seems towards the end of the 
century to have been a distinct movement to ex- 
clude women from parochial offices; but this, at 
least, shows that women were attempting to fill 
them. In 1739 a woman stood for the office of 
sexton in St Botolph’s, and was elected, partly by 
the votes of other women. Hereon arose a long 
and closely argued lawsuit, culminating in a 
victory for the female sexton ; though the value of 
the verdict is somewhat diminished by the fact 
that it was given on the ground that the office 
was not one of public trust nor concerning public 
morals. It is, however, noteworthy that during 
this trial certain of the judges were still of opinion 
that a ‘femme sole,’ if a freeholder, might vote for 
a member of parliament. No advantage, however, 
seems to have been taken of this possible opening, 
though during the eighteenth century we find 
women filling other public functions—that of 
gaol-keeper (subsequently made illegal) and that 
of overseer of the poor. One decision of the 
court did indeed forbid their exercise of this latter 
office ; but it was reversed in 1788, when it was 
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declared that though a man was more proper for 
the office, yet it might be filled by a woman when 
a man was not available. 

As regards the great question of the Parlia- } 
mentary Franchise, however, little advance was, UAaY 
made: the intrigues of the royal mistresses in the kick 
reign of Charles II (and later) discredited female ser 
influence in politics; and the state of society was jj ne 
“such that to many women it seemed that the only a 
course compatible with honour and modesty was, 
to keep themselves as far as possible apart from 
public work—apart, in fact, from any association | 
with men. Hence Mary Wollstonecraft’s energetic | 
plea for the Rights of Women (1792) produced 
little effect; being further injured by the view 
taken of the unhappy incidents of her own 
career. 

The trend, too, of political reform was un- 
favourable to women ; one great political need of 
the day was the creation of a mass of independent 
voters, whose numbers andeconomic position should 
to some extent secure them from being either 
bribed or coerced. But that such a position could 
belong to any large number of women no one 
imagined. Charles Fox cited women as an illus- 
tration of a class which could not be enfranchised, 
by reason neither of lack of brains nor_lack—of 
character ; but simply because they could not be 
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regarded as independent voters. The fact that 
a woman’s fortune or earnings on marriage 
became the absolute property of her husband, 
had caused the custom of settlement among 1 the 
richer classes to grow up to such an extent, that 
for a single woman to own her property directly, 
and not through trustees, was rather the exception 


- than the rule. 


In fact, women were still regarded—as they had 
been for seven hundred years—as being always 
under the protection of some other person. Thus, 
though they took their share in the stress and 
struggle of the Reform movement; though 
‘Female Reformers’ were conspicuous among the 
sufferers at Peterloo; yet in the moment of 
triumph they were thrust on one side. William 
Thompson’s energetic ‘Appeal on behalf of one 
half of the Human Race’ was disregarded ; and 
by the Reform Act of 1832, women were, for the 
first time, directly excluded from the Franchise. 
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1547, Zndustrial. 
Dissolution of the gilds (except those 
of London). 


1554-5. Political Rights. 

Gatton Election. At the election of 
two burgesses for Gatton ‘ Mrs.’ Copley 
‘et omnes inhabitantes’ return two 
burgesses in 7 Ed. VI. ‘Mrs.’ Copley 
is presumably the owner of the borough. 
‘Mrs,’ Copley alone returns (1 and 2 
Mary ; 2 and 3 Philip and Mary). 


1562. Jndustrial. 

Justices of the Peace may compel 
women between twelve and forty years 
of age, who are out of service, to serve 
as they shall think meet. The women 
may be put in ward if they refuse. 


1562. Married Women’s Property. 

The dower of a married woman is 
not to be forfeited, if the husband is 
attainted for upholding the authority 
of Rome. 


1571-2. Political Rights. 

Aylesbury Election. Writ by Dame 
Dorothy Packington, widow of Sir John 
Packington, owner of the town of 
Aylesbury : she chooses Thom. Lichfield 
and Geo. Burden to be burgesses for 
Aylesbury. 
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1577. Posztion of Women in Boroughs. 


Women appear as burgesses at Lyme 
Regis. 


1593. Position of Women in Boroughs. 


Women become burgesses at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. (This is given as an 
example only of women burgesses : they 
existed probably in other towns.) 


1601-2. Zndustrial. 


First Poor Law enacted: Over- 
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Luders : Reports 
on Controverted 
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vol. iii, p. 13. 


Mrs. Stopes : 
Brit, Freewomen, 
ch. vi, p. 87 


Statutes, 43 El., 


seers of the Poor created, to consist of © ? 


churchwardens and from two to four 
householders, the latter nominated by 
the J.P.s. They were to levy a rate, 
and with it were to put able-bodied 
men and indigent children to work: 
and to relieve impotent and destitute 
persons. Houses of correction were to 
be built for vagabonds. Pauper chil- 
dren were to be apprenticed. 

Both father axa mother were to be 
considered as responsible for the care 
of children, who were wholly in the 
custody of father. 


1605. Legal Position of Women. 


A married woman recusant is to lose 
two-thirds of her jointure and dower, 
and to be disabled to administer for her 
husband. 


Statutes, 3 Jas. I, 
C. 5, par. 10 
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1619 (circa). Political Rights. 

Statement that in the case of Coates 
v. Lyle the judge declared that a 
‘femme sole’ if a freeholder could 
vote. (In the cases of C ine v. 
Surrey and Holt v. Lyle, which ap- 
parently occurred about this period, 
the same judgment is given, with the 
addition that on marriage the right of 
voting is conveyed to husband.) 
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1621. Women in Parliamentary Elections. 
Question of validity of Westminster 
election : alleged that the election was 
bad because ‘a great cry of women and 
children was made and no division took 
place’. (Subsequent declaration that 
the division did take place.) 


1621. Position of Women in Boroughs. 
Declaration at Leicester that no 
woman henceforth should be made 
free by the corporation. 


1624. Parliamentary Elections. 
The right of boroughs to return mem- 
bers to Parliament is not abrogated by 
disuse. 


1640. Women in Parliamentary Elections. 
Votes of women at Suffolk election 
rejected by the Sheriff, Sir Symonds 
D’Ewes, ‘although’, he states, ‘in law 
they might have been allowed’. Re- 
jected with consent of candidates. 
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1641. Women in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, 
Women petition Parliament for the 
redress of grievances. 


1644, Women tn Parliamentary Elections. 
Publication of fourth part of Coke’s 
Institutes, wherein it is stated that 
*‘Multitudes are bound by Acts of 
Parliament which are not parties to 
election of knights, citizens and bur- 
gesses, as all they that have no free- 
hold or have freehold in ancient de- 
mesne, and all women having freehold 
or no freehold and men within the age 
of one and twenty years’, 


1650. Women in Offices. 
Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, 
hereditary Sheriff of Westmorland. 


1660. Guardianship of Children 
The law of wardship being abolished, 
the father may leave the guardianship 
to whom he will. There is no mention 
of the mother. 


1670. Legal Position of Women. 
If a woman is convicted of being at 
an unlawful conventicle, the penalty 
falls on her husband. 
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1670-1. Married Women’s Property. 

If a married man dies intestate and 
childless, his wife receives half his 
property ; if there are children, she re- 
ceives one-third. If a married woman 
dies intestate, her whole estate is ad- 
ministered by her husband. 


1692-3. Legal Position of Women. 
‘Benefit of Clergy’ allowed to women, 
but only for the first offence. 


1696. Social and Industrial. 

Mary Astell publishes An Zssay in 
Defence of the Female Sex. Therein 
she recommends the better education 
of women ; especially that they should 
be taught arithmetic ‘like the Dutch 
women,’ that they may understand busi- 
ness (p. 17). 


1712, Position of Women in Local Govern- 
ment. Case of Rex v. Chardstock. 
Mary F. and John B. were elected 
overseers of the poor at Chardstock, 
but the justices of the peace rejected 
Mary F. The parishioners refused to 
choose another overseer, and John B. 
alone was confirmed. Powell J. stated ; 
‘A woman cannot be overseer of the 
Poor, and there can be no custom in 
a Parish to put her in ... because 
this is an office created by Act of 
Parliament’, 


Statutes, 
22-3 Ch. 11, 
c. 10 (sec. 6) 


Statutes, a & 5 
W. & M., c. 24, 
par. 13 


Mary Astell : 
Defence of the 
Female Sex 


C. Viner : 
Abridgment o7 
Law and Equity, 
vol. xvi, p. 414 
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1718. Legal Position of Women. 
Poor Law. If a womanis thrown on 5G. I, c. 8 
the parish by her husband’s desertion, 
his goods shall be seized for her sup- 
port. 
1735. Women in Local Government. 
At Chelsea it was decided that women Sidney Webb: 


were not to vote for preachers. Hist. of Local 
e : Govt, (Parish and 


County), see pp. 
169-72 
1738. Women in Boroughs. 


The Gild of Burgesses at Berwick Webb: Hist. of 
admitted the widows of gild members ee ree ae 
to all the privileges of burgesses. Ure ye mes 


Pp: 527. 
1739. Position of Women in Local Govern- 
ment, 

Case of Olive v. Ingram. This con- Leach : Modern 
cerned the right of women to vote in “¢07?s, vol. vii, 
the election of a sexton and to fill that PP’ 203-74 
office. Sarah Bly had been elected 
sexton of St Botolph’s Without by 169 
male and 40 female votes against 174 
male and 22 female; hence the elec- 
tion was disputed on the ground of the 
illegality of the female vote. Judgment 
was given for Sarah Bly. Both plaintiff 
and defendant stated as an accepted 
fact that women could not vote for 
M.P.s, and much surprise was ex- 
pressed when, in the course of the dis- 
cussion, Chief Justice Lee quoted the 
cases of Holt v. Lyle and Catherine v. 

Surrey (¢.v.). 
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Lee declared that the case might be 
of great importance, but added that the 
office of sexton was not a matter of 
public consideration, ‘in which’, he said, 
‘IT incline to think that women have not 
a right of voting, though they are not 
positively excluded’. 

Judgment finally given for the woman 
on the ground that this vote would 
extend to no other office, and this case 
would be considered a private thing. 


1782.- Women Officials. 


No woman henceforth may be the 
keeper of a house of correction. 


1788, Women in Local Government. 


In the case of Rex v. Stubbs it is 
decided that a woman may be overseer 
of the poor, though ‘men are more 
proper’. This decision reverses that of 
Rex v. Chardstock (g.v.). In the course 
of the case it was stated that women 
were constantly chosen to fill the office. 


Loid. 


1788. Decision at the St. Pancras vestry 


that women were not to vote for parish 
offices, 


1790. Legal Position of Women. 


Punishment of women for treason is 
altered from burning to hanging. 


Statutes, 
22) °G, LET, 
c. 64, par. IO 


Durnford and 
East: Zerm 
Reports, vol. ii, 
Pp» 395 


Webb: Hist. of 

Local Govt. (Par- 

ish and County), 
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Statutes, 
30 G. Ill, c. 48 
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1790. Women in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. 

In The Law of County Elections Heywood : 
Sergeant Heywood states on Coke’s 24% of County 

, Elections, p.» 160 
authority that women cannot vote: he 
defines non-voters as those who lie 
under natural incapacities and therefore 
cannot exercise a sound discretion, or 
are so much under the influence of others 
that they cannot have a will of their 
own in the choice of candidates. 
1792. Mary Wollstonecraft publishes the 
Vindication of the Rights of Women. 
1792. Legal Position of Women. 
No femalevagabond is to be whipped. Statutes, 32 G. 
1818. Local Government. ELE Ge SUES 

All persons who pay the poor rates Statutes, 58 G. 
may vote in the election of vestries. i1T, ¢. 69 
Nothing is stated on the subject of the 
voters’ sex. 

1819. Women in Politics. Female Reform 
Society started. 

‘An entirely novelandtrulyportentous <Avznual Register, 
circumstance was the formation of a 1819 P. 104 
Female Reform Society at Blackburn 
from which circular letters were issued 
inviting the wives and daughters of 
working-men in different branches of 
manufacture to form sister societies for 
the purpose of co-operating with the 
men and of instilling into the minds of 
their children a deep-rooted hatred of 
our tyrannical rulers’, 
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1825. Women in Parliamentary Govern- 


ment, SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Wm. Thompson publishes 42 Appeal 
on behalf of One Half of the Human 
Race in answer to James Mill, who had 
asserted that women were incapable of 
taking part in politics. 


1832. First Reform Act. 


By this Act the county representation 
was increased and numerous small 
boroughs abolished. The qualifications 
for the county electors were: the 
occupation or acquisition of a forty- 
shilling freehold by means other than 
purchase ; a life-interest in a freehold 
or copyhold of £10 annual value ; lease- 
hold property of £10 value for sixty, 
and £50 for twenty years: occupation 
of land held at a £50 yearly rental. 

Borough electors consisted of the 
freemen of chartered towns, who had 
hitherto exercised the franchise, and who 
were resident within seven miles of the 
borough, and of persons occupying 
premises to the annual value of £10. 

Women are for the first time absolutely 
excluded from the right of electing 
members of Parliament. The Act is 
definitely stated to apply to male persons 
only. 


W. Thompson : 
An Appeal on 
behalf of One Half 
of the Human 
Race 


See Statutes, 
3 W. IV, c. 45, 
For concise 
details of Act, 
see Medley: 
Const. Hist., 
ch, iv. For 
history of the 
struggle for 
Parliamentary 
Reform, see 
Erskine May: 
Const. Hist. 
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18382-1908 


ITH the Great Reform Act modern Eng- 
lish political life began: at first it seemed 
as if from that life women were to be excluded ; 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, following 
the example of the Reform Act, deprived them 
even of the small and dubious share they had 
taken in local politics; so that between 1832 and 
1869 women had perhaps less direct influence on 
public life than at any other period. But these 
Acts were, in truth, rather the expression of 
opinions already formed than of that which was 
growing. It is the misfortune of legislation that 
when sustained by popular approval, it inevitably 
lags in the rear of thought; and thus, when once 
actually passed, it becomes in some degree an 
obstacle to progress. In the present case there can 
be no doubt that these Acts seriously influenced 
public opinion to the detriment of women. 
The battle, begun more than fifty years ago by 
39 
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John Stuart Mill and his wife, is still going on, 
The first victory was the Municipal Reform Act 
of 1869, which gave back to women a portion of 
the local power whichthey had _lost_thirty years 
previously: as far as local government goes, the 
victory was brought near to completion by the 
Local Government Act of 1907, which enabled 
women to sit on local councils: but the history of 
the movement, as far as it is a record of action, 
will appear in the table of events at the end ; and 
for a more detailed history of the struggle, the 
reader is referred to Miss Blackburn’s account of 
the Suffrage movement. 

Excepting only in legislation, the tide of events 
after 1832 made for liberty. The whole trend of 
thought for the forty years previous to the Great 
Reform Bill had been in the direction of increased 
recognition of the worth of the individual; and 
women were beginning to reap the advantage of 
this belief. Two great obstacles to the full recog 
nition of women’s individuality were their intellec- 
tuial narrowness and their economic dependence ; 
and during the whole of the nineteenth century 
they continued an energetic and successful struggle 
to free themselves from those two defects, In 
education the battle, hard as it was, was more 
easily fought and more completely won, The end 


of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
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teenth century had witnessed a great movement 
in favour of education in which women partici- 
pated. Two of the greatest of early English educa- 
tionists were women, Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 
Hannah More. The lack of good schools was a 
creat obstacle; a lack largely caused by the 
manner in which the mass of endowments had 
been diverted to the purpose of boys’ educa- 
tion. The efforts of such men as Charles 
Kingsley and Frederick Denison Maurice, of 
such women as Madame Bodichon and Madame 
Belloc, and their successors and coadjutors, Miss 
Beale, Miss Buss, and Miss Emily Davies, cleared 
the way. Queen’s College (Harley Street) the 
earliest of women’s colleges, was opened in 1849, 
and it was speedily followed by the non- sectarian 
Bedford College. Women were admitted to the 
Cambridge local examinations in_ 1859. Girton 
was founded in 1869, Newnham followed two years 
later, and the Girls’ Public Day School Company 
was started in 1872. In 1878 the University of 
London obtained a new Charter, enabling it to 
confer degrees on women; and at the present 
day Cambridge and Oxford are the only univer- 
sities in England which deny this acknowledgment 
of their labour to women. 

For the middle classes this educational advance 
was immense, and it carried with it a far-reaching 
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social change; when women became fit for well- 
paid and respected labour, it became honourable 
in them to work. It was no longer a disgrace to 
a well-bred woman to earn her livelihood. 

This change coincided with the broader and 
deeper economic change which had been going 
on among the poorer classes. As long as the bulk 
of the English industries were home industries, 
the woman’s part in them was little recognized or 
distinguished. Her earnings went into the family 
income, they were not individual to herself; it was 
in many ways a right and wholesome state of 
things; but if the individual existence of women 
was to be recognized by the law, it was necessary 
that the value of their labour should be made 
apparent ; and when, with the advent of machinery, 
English labour was massed into factories, the 
immense share taken by women became obvious. 
Whether this development was helped or hindered 
by the factory legislation which marks the last 
sixty years is dubious; but such legislation, 
which perpetually affected women’s work, while 
leaving that of men untouched, made it more 
and more obvious how essential it was that 
women should have a voice in the management 
of the country. It is significant that the first 
petition for Women’s Suffrage, in 1851, came 
from Sheffield, and that the great centre of 
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the Suffrage movement of the early sixties was 
Manchester. 

Before, however, women could reap the full 
advantage of their labour, it was necessary that 
the interests of married as well as single women 
should be secured. The fact that a married woman 
could own no property apart from her husband 
reacted disadvantageously on women of all ranks ; 
the more so, since the married woman’s old right 
to ‘dower’ had been practically annulled by an 
act of William IV’s reign. A long series of 
efforts for the better security of married women 
culminated in the Married Women’s Property Act 
of 1882; an Act which may be considered the char- 
ter of women, since, by securing the rights of a 
married woman to her own property and earnings, 
it also initiated the principle that, in that respect 
at least, her individuality was not merged in her 
husband’s. The whole position of married women 
has, indeed, enormously improved, and therewith 
the position of all women, with which it is neces- 
sarily intertwined. 

Its improvement has been mainly due to the 
gradual diminution of the third great obstacle in 
the way of woman’s progress—the obstacle of a 
double standard of morality for men and women. 
Until men attained to a certain standard of out- 
wardly decorous behaviour, women could not as- 
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sume that freedom of action which is necessary 
to their economic independence and intellectual 
development. In this respect, too, the nineteenth 
century was a time of progress; the series of great 
religious movements which marked the latter half 
of the eighteenth and the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century did much to purify England. 
Wesleyanism, Evangelicanism, the High Church 
movement—each in its turn helped to raise the 
standard of morality, and thus to make the free- 
dom of women more possible, 

The standard, however, was still terribly low. 
Public opinion held that there were certain sins 
which it was inevitable that a man should commit ; 
hence the inequality of the Divorce Act; and 
hence, too, the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1866 
and 1869, which endeavoured to secure the safety 
of men in wrongdoing ; though it is only just to 
note that they were also intended to preserve 
innocent persons connected with such men. 
Happily, the result of these later Acts was to 
rouse the consciences of both men and women ; 
the whole cause of the rights of women gained an 
immense impulse from the crusade for their repeal, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler was the leader. Women 
who could not work directly against the law, 
worked for the franchise, believing that its posses- 
sion would render such regulations impossible ; 
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and the repeal of these Acts in 1886 involved a 
public acknowledgment of an equal standard of 
morality for men and women.! 

From that day onward, the cause of woman’s 
suffrage appears clearly and distinctly, compara- 
tively unencumbered by the artificial differences 
between men and women which have grown up 
in the course of the centuries. The progress of 
woman has, on the whole, been parallel with that 
of the rest of the nation. In the Middle Ages, 
they, like the rest of the world, exercised power 
when they could contrive to seize on it; but the 
development of a law founded on force was natur- 
ally unfavourable to them. Yet if they suffered 
beneath the oppressions of the sixteenth century, 
they shared in the quickening of intellectual life 
which marks the period; with England’s moral 
degradation under Charles II, they, too, sank; 
they shared in the slow recovery of the eighteenth 
century. The greater liberty, the higher morality 
of the Victorian era gave the strongest impulse to 
their development which has yet existed. Under 
that stimulus women have proved themselves as 
capable of education as men; they are permitted 
to hold property under all conditions of life, as 


1 For a full account of this movement see Personal Remin- 
zscences of a Great Crusade, by Mrs. Josephine Butler: published 
by Horace Marshall and Son. 
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men may do; the standard of conduct for men 
and women is becoming more equal. In local 
work, to which women won their way, they have 
acquitted themselves as well as men. One thing 
is denied to them. They are not permitted to 
exercise the function of the parliamentary elector ; 
but it is obvious that this exclusion cannot last. 
Its abolition is certain; for the sake of England 
it should be speedy. 


TABLE OF EVENTS 


1832-1908 


1833. Married Women’s Property. 

An Act passed by which a woman 
cannot claim dower from land disposed 
of by her husband during life or by 
will ; partial encumbrances effected by 
the husband are also good against 
dower. 


1834, Women in Local Government. 

New Poor Law. Under this Act the 
guardians of the poor were to be elec- 
ted by ratepayers who had paid rates 
during the previous year. 


1835-41. Ministry. 
Whig: Lord Melbourne Prime 
Minister. 


1835. Women in Local Government. 

The Municipal Corporations Act, in- 
cluding all towns except London, abol- 
ished all existing charters, reserving, 
however, the right of the parliamentary 
vote to burgesses. No fresh admission 
to burgess-ship was to be made. 
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Statutes, 3 and 4 
Will. IV, c. 105 


4and 5 Will. IV, 
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5 and 6 Will. IV, 
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Future voters must have occupied 5 and 6 Will. IV, 
a house or shop in the borough for the © 76 
year of the election and two years 
previously, and have paid the poor rates 
and taxes during their occupancy. As 
in the case of the Reform Act, this 
Act applies to male persons only. Pre- 
vious to this Act, women were free- 
women in various towns, such as God- 
manchester, Northampton, and York ; 
but in many cases the freemen had no. 
power to elect the governing body of 
the town. See Municipal Corporations 
Report. 


1837. Married Women’s Property. 
The Act in this year concerning wills Statutes, 1 Vic., 

expressly states that no additional © 26 

power was given to a married woman 

to make a will; that is, she could make 

no will without her husband’s consent 

unless she had pin money on a separate 

maintenance. The wills of both men 

and women are revoked by marriage. 


1839. Legal Position of Women. 

Guardianship of Children. Enacted 2 and 3 Vic., 
that, on the petition of the mother, the © 54 
judges may, if they think fit, order that 
she shall have access at given times to 
infants in the sole custody of the father, 
or persons whom he appointed. If the 
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children are under seven years of age, 
the judges may order that the mother 
shall have charge of them. 


1841. Women in Political Life. 
Fifty thousand signatures were ob- 
tained by the women of Manchester to 

an Anti-Corn Law petition. 


1841-6. AZinzstry. 
Tory: Sir Robert Peel Prime Min- 
ister. 


1844, Social and Industrial. 
Factory Act for the protection of 
women and children, 


1846-52. Ministry. 
Liberal: Lord John Russell Prime 
Minister. 


1847. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Earliest leaflet in favour of Woman’s 
Suffrage. 


1848. Education. 
Queen’s College opened (received 
Charter in 1853). 


1849. Education. 
Bedford College opened. 
Women admitted to College of Pre- 
ceptors. 
E 
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1850. Legal Position of Women. 

Brougham’s Act. In an Act for Statutes, 13 and 
shortening the language used in Acts 14 Vic., c. 21 
of Parliament, it was declared that ‘all 
words importing the masculine gender 
shall be deemed and taken to include 
females . . . unless the contrary... is 
expressly provided’. 

1850. Jndustrial. 


Factory Act regulating women’s Statutes, 13 and 
hours. 14 Vic., c. 54 


1851. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
First petition of women suffragists Blackburn : 
drawn up at a public meeting at Shef- Women’s Suff- 


n . 20. 

field and presented to the House of fend whe 

Lords by Lord Carlisle. Woman's 
Enfranchise- 


ment, by Mrs. 
Stuart Mill 
( Westminster 
Review, July 
1851) 
1858, Local Government. 
Persons who have paid poor rates for 16 and 17 Vic., 
three months before the vestry meeting “ 65 
are entitled to vote for vestry members 


or be present at vestry meetings. 
1852-5, Ministry. 
Coalition (Liberals and Peelites) : 
Lord Aberdeen Prime Minister. 
1854, Education. 
Cheltenham College established. Bremner, /oc, ctt., 
Miss Beale becomes the Principal in P» ™ 
1858. 
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1855-8. Ministry. 
Independent Liberal: Lord Palmer- 
ston Prime Minister. 


1856. Married Women’s Property. 

Two petitions, one signed by 3,000 
women, the other by 26,000 men and 
women, are sent to Parliament, urging 
the reform of the law in relation to 
married women’s property. 


1856. Education. 

Statement (under legal advice) of 
University of London on application 
of Miss Jessie Meriton White (Madame 
Mario) that it is unable to admit women 
to medical degrees. 


1857. Married Women’s Property. 
A married woman may dispose of 
her reversionary interests in personal 
estate with her husband’s consent. 


1857. Marriage Laws. 

A special court is established for 
divorce. Judicial separation may be 
obtained by either husband or wife for 
adultery, cruelty, or two years’ deser- 
tion. A deserted wife may obtain an 
order protecting her property. 

A husband can obtain a divorce for 
adultery on the wife’s part, and may 
claim damage. A wife can obtain a 


divorce for unnatural crime, or cruelty Kae 


and adultery on the husband’s part. 
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1858. Education. 


Medical. Act passed whereby no 
persons could be registered as medical 
practitioners in Great Britain unless 
they had passed the examination of one 
of the medical boards of that country, 
or after taking a foreign degree had 
practised in Great Britain prior to that 
Act. In this way all women (appar- 
ently unintentionally) were excluded 
from the British Medical Register, ex- 
cept Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, who, 
having practised in England with an 
American degree, applied for and ob- 
tained registration under the Act. 


1858. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Englishwoman’s Journal, afterwards 
Englishwoman’s Review, started by 
Miss Barbara Leigh Smith (Madame 
Bodichon) and Miss Bessie Parkes 
(Madame Belloc). 


1859. Industrial. 


Society for promoting the employ- 
ment of women founded. 


1859. Women in Local Government. 


Workhouse Visiting Society estab- 
lished by the efforts of Miss Twining. 


1858-9. Ministry. 


Conservative: Lord Derby Prime 
Minister. 


Statutes, 21 and 
22 Vic., c. 90. 
Pratt: 

Pioneer Women, 
p. 102 


Blackburn : 
Women’s 


Suffrage, 
P- 47 


Pratt : 
Pioneer Women, 
p. 10 


lbid., 
p. 170 
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1859-65. Ministry. 
Liberal: Lord Palmerston Prime 
Minister. 


1861. Social. 

Any person procuring a girl under 24 and 25 Vic., 
twenty-one by fraudulent means for im- % 10° 
moral purposes is punishable by two 
years’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour. Further, an attempt to’ 
seduce a girl under twelve is punishable 
by two years’ imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour. If the girl is 
under ten, the punishment may be 
penal servitude for life. 


1865. Education. 


Cambridge Local Examinations open Bremner: 


to women. Educ. of Girls 
and Women, 


p. 81 
1865 (Nov.)-1866 (July). AZznzstry. 
Liberal: Lord John Russell Premier. 


1866 (June 11th). Soczal. 
Contagious Diseases Act. By this 29 and 30 Vic., 
act certain areas (including most garri- ° 35 
son towns) were scheduled: in these 
towns if the police suspected any 
woman of prostitution, they could make 
a statement to the magistrate, who 
thereon could summon the woman, and 
on the policeman substantiating his 
statement on oath, the woman could be 
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subjected to a degrading medical ex- 
amination, and if necessary might be 
sent to a hospital for treatment. Sucha 
woman could be registered and ordered 
to come up for medical examination 
once a fortnight. Resistance to the 
above orders (which rendered it im- 
possible for a prostitute to obtain any 
respectable occupation and so reform 
herself) entailed imprisonment with hard 
labour. A woman might make sub- 
mission in writing to the superintendent 
and voluntarily submit herself to such ex- 
amination. If awoman did not appear 
when summoned, judgment was given 
against her by default. Disobedience 
to hospital regulations involved a 
lengthened detention, 

Subsequent Acts enlarged the areas 
scheduled and lengthened the period in 
which a woman might be detained in 
hospital. 

The object of the Act was to secure 
the health of men using the services of 
prostitutes, and the immunity from 
contagious disease of innocent persons 
who might be connected with such men, 


1866 (June 7). SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


John Stuart Mill presents a petition 
for the enfranchisement of Women 
Householders, with 1499 women’s sig- 
natures. 


Blackburn : 


Women’s 
Suffrage, 
pp» 53-6 
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1866 (July). Aznzsiry. 
Conservative: Premier Lord Derby. 


1867. Parliamentary Government. 
Representation of the People Act, 30 and 31 Wiles 

Additional seats created. Qualifica- % 1 
tions for county electors: possession 

of a £5 freehold for life ; occupation 

of holding of the rateable value of £12. 
Borough electors: persons paying 

rates, or occupying an unfurnished 
lodging of £10 yearly value. The 

Act was stated to refer to men, but 

with no special stipulation with regard 
tosex. This was pointed out in debate, 

but ignored by the Ministers. 


1867 (May 20). SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
In the course of debate on the above For accounts 

Act, Johrf Stuart Mill moved an ete 
amendment to leave out the word Women’s 
‘men’ and substitute ‘persons’, there- Suffrage, 
by including women. Defeated by a PP ors 
majority of 196 to 73 (maj. against, 
123). 


1867. London National Society for Tdid., p. 63 
Women’s Suffrage formed. 


National Union of Women’s Suffrage Zb7d., p. 65 
Societies formed. 


1867. Jndustrial. 
Further regulation of the hours of 30 and 31 Vic., 


women. c. 146 
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1867. Zudustrial. 
Women are not to be employed with 
men in gangs nor under a male gang- 
master. 


1868 (Feb.-Dec.). Ministry. 
Conservative : Premier Disraeli. 


1868. Marriage Laws. 

A magistrate, upon the separate 
application of a wife for poor-relief, 
may make an order compelling the 
husband to support her. 


1868 (April 14). SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
First public meeting held at Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester. 


1868. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

5750 women apply in Manchester 
to vote under new Act. Rejected by 
revising barrister. Appeal: case of 
5346 women carried to Court of Com- 
mon Pleas (Chorlton v. Lings). Decided 
adversely to women (Nov. 9). Despite 
this, many women, whose names were 
still on the register, voted in the 
General Election of this year. 

1868 (Dec.)-1874. Ministry. 

Liberal: Premier Gladstone. 

1869. Education. 

First college for women founded by 
Miss Emily Davies and others at 
Hitchin, afterwards removed to Girton. 
(Incorporated 1870.) 


30 and 31 Vic., 
c. 130 


31 and 32 Vic., 
C, 122, Séc.. $3 
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1869. Local Government. 

Municipal and Corporations Elec- 32 and 33 Vict., 
tions Act. One year only required as “% 55 
residence for municipal voters. On 
the motion of Mr. Jacob Bright, the 
word ‘male’ was omitted from the 
Bill, and the benefits of the Act were 
thus extended to women, who hence- 
forward appear among municipal 
voters. 


1870. Married Women’s Property. 

The wages and earnings of married Séatwtes, 33 and 
women are to be at their own disposal ; 34 Vic., ¢. 93 
and investments thereof made in the 
savings banks, public funds, and joint 
stock companies; also inherited per- 
sonal property of less than £200 in 
value, and all inherited real property. 

A woman with property is liable for 
the maintenance of her husband and 
children, if destitute. 


1870. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Suffrage Bill introduced by Mr. Jacob Blackburn : 

Bright to the effect that words of mas- os te 
culine gender in Acts relating to the pp. 105-7 
qualification and representation of 
voters shall be held to include females : 
passed second reading by thirty-three ; 
defeated on motion to send it to Com- 


mittee by 126. 
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1870. Local Government. 


Passing of Education Act by which 
among other provisions, school districts 
were formed in which public elementary 
schools were to be provided by means 
of the school boards of the districts: 
school boards to be elected in boroughs 
by the burgesses; in parishes by the 
ratepayers. Under the Municipal Act 
of 1869 women both voted for and 
could be members of school boards 
(except in the City of London, where 
the election was made as for Common 
Council men). In the first school 
board election of 1870 Miss Becker was 
elected a member of the Manchester 
School Board. InLondon Miss Garrett, 
M.D. (afterwards Mrs. Anderson), and 
Miss Emily Davies were elected. Five 
other women were also returned. 


SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Women’s Suffrage Journal started. 


1871. Education. 


Newnham College founded. 


1871, SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Renewed petition for the Suffrage 
with 330,000 signatures of both men 
and women. 


Tbid., p. 108, 
33 and 34 
Vic., ¢. 75 


Engl. Women’s 
Review, 
vol. xviii, 


15 Jan. 1887 


Lbid., p. 107 
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1871 (Nov.). Social. 

Vigilance Committee formed for Blackburn: 
the defence of personal rights, and Pees ; 
the amendment of laws relating to ae 
women. 


1872. Local Government. 

Married Women’s Vote. In Sunder- Q-8. Xe., vol. 

land Charles Harrold was elected a ‘” PP: S0isA 
town councillor by one vote. Two 
married women had voted for him. 
The decision of the judges was that a 
married woman’s status was merged in 
her husband’s ; that the Act of 1869 
only removed the disqualification of 
sex, and the Married Women’s 
Property Act (1870) only concerned 
property ; neither touched the question 
of disability by marriage; thus the 
votes of the married women were 
disallowed. Hence no married woman 
could vote in local elections (v. Local 
Government Act, 1894). 


Industrial. 

Coal and Metalliferous Mines Regu- 3. and 36 Vic., 
lations Act forbids any woman to be c. 76 and 77 
employed in mines under ground and 
regulates her hours of work above 
ground. 


1872. Educational. 
Girls’ Public Day School Company pia . - 
. c uc. O wvls 
incorporated, chiefly through the efforts HE: 


of Mrs. William Grey and Miss Shirreff. pp. 92-3 
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1873. Legal Position of Women. 


Guardianship of children. Mother 
may petition Court of Chancery by her 
next friend, to have access to her child, 
under such regulations as the Court 
may allow; or the Court may order 
that it be delivered to the mother till it 
reaches the age of sixteen ; agreements 
for separation between the parents 
shall not be invalidated by clauses 
giving the mother the custody of the 
child. 


1874-80. Ministry. 


Conservative: Premier Disraeli. 


1874. Women Officials. 


Mrs. Nassau Senior is permanently 
appointed Inspector of Workhouses. 
She had previously at her own desire 
occupied this post for some time as an 
experiment. 


1874. Education. 


London Medical School for women 
opened as a result of the failure of Miss 
Jex Blake’s attempt to study at Edin- 
burgh. She was debarred from the 
course of study which she desired by 
the action of the Edinburgh authorities, 
and thereon came to London, and there 
established the Medical School for 
Women with the assistance of Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, M.D., and others. 


36 and 37 Vic., 
c. 12 


Pratt : Pioneer 
Women, p. 232 


Lbid., p. 114 
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1875. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

A Suffrage Bill introduced by Mr. Blackburn: 
Forsaith limiting the franchise to single “omen Suffrage, 
women. This Bill was introduced by a Bee er 
Conservative ; but supported by all 
sections of Suffragists. 


Local Government. 

First election of awomanas Guardian Women’s 
under the new Poor Law. This was ee Uae 
the election of Miss Merrington at _ eae meee: 


Kensington. 


1875. Social. 

The age at which a girl’s consent to 38 and 39 Vic., 
seduction was held to exonerate the © 94 
seducer was fixed at twelve ; seduction 
of a girl under twelve is punished by 
imprisonment for two years or penal 
servitude for at least five years. (This 
is an amendment of an Act of 1861, by 
which, if the girl is under twelve and 
over ten, the penalty was two years’ im- 
prisonment only.) 


1876. Education. 
‘ Russell Gurney Act) by which the 39 and 40 Vic., 
grant of all qualifications under the ° 4 
Medical Act may be made without 
distinction of sex. 


1878. Education. 
Grant of a new charter to the Uni- Bremner: 


. E Educ. of Girls 
versity of London whereby women are 7 Wie 


admitted to degrees. p. 140 
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1878. Marriage Laws. 
Matrimonial Causes Act. By this 41 and 42 Vic., 

Act if a husband is convicted of assault- © 19 

ing his wife, a magistrate may make 

a separation order, and may command 

the husband to pay a weekly sum for 

his wife’s maintenance, and the wife 

may have the guardianship of the 

children under ten years of age. 


1878. Industrial, 

Factories and Workshops Act. Re- 4t and 42 Vic., 
peals all former Acts and regulates © 16 
the hours and conditions of work of 
women, children, and young persons. 
Save in special trades women are to 
work only twelve hours a day, includ- 
ing two or one and a half hours for 
meals ; nor are they to work more than 
four and a half or five hours at a 
stretch. Many other regulations. 


1880-5. Ministry, 

Liberal: Premier Mr. Gladstone. 
(From June 24 1885 to February 6 
1886 the Conservatives were in; from 
February to August 1886 the Liberals, 
Mr. Gladstone as Premier.) 


1881, SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Woman Suffrage passed by the Blackburn: 
House of Keys in the Isle of Man in te“ 
1880, accepted with modifications by og 

: PP: 155 
the Council, became law January 1881, 
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1881. Women in Politics. 


The first Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion was formed. (This was at Bristol 
under Miss Priestman.) 


1882. Local Government. 


Municipal Corporations Act. Voters 
for governing bodies of towns are to 
be inhabitants and ratepayers of full 
age, who have occupied the qualifying 
property for twelve months previous to 
election. A clause inserted that all 
words in this Act of a masculine gender 
are to include women. 


1882. Married Women’s Property Act. 


All previous Acts are repealed by this 
one. Generally, in all matters relating 
to their own property married women 
are put on the same footing as single 
ones. They are liable, if the owners of 
property, for the maintenance of their 
husbands and children, if the latter are 
destitute. They have a civil, but not a 
criminal remedy against their husbands 
for dealings with their property while 
living together. A husband is still 
liable for his wife’s debts if presum- 
ably contracted by his wife as his 
agent, 


Lbid., p. 171 


45 and 46 Vic., 
c. 50 


Par. 63 


45 and 46 Vic., 
c. 75 
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1884, SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
The Trades Union Congress pass 
a vote in favour of Women’s Suffrage, 
with only three dissentients. (Passed 
partly by influence of Miss J. G. 
Wilkinson. ) 
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1884. Parliamentary Government. Repre- 
sentation of the People Act. 

The occupation of lands or tenements 
of £10 yearly value, whether the tenure 
is by money or service, gives the right 
to vote in county or borough. 


1884. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
In the discussion on the above Act 
Mr. Woodall moved that it be made to 
include women. Rejected by 271 votes 
to 135. 


1885. Women in Politics. 
Primrose League formed. 


Local Government. 

School Board elections: in 1885, 
29 women were elected to the School 
Boards ; in 1886, 27 ; and in 1888, 28. 


1885. Social. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. By 
this Act the seduction of a girl under 
thirteen was punished by two years’ 
imprisonment and penal servitude for 
any term from five years to life ; and the 
seduction of a girl between thirteen and 
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sixteen by imprisonment for two years. 
The procuring of persons under twenty- 
one for immoral purposes was also 
punished by imprisonment for two years, 
Numerous other regulations, 


1886 (April 16th), Repeal of the Con- 49 and 50, Vic., 
tagious Diseases Act. (A similar © 10 
regulation is still in force in India.) 

Sir James Stansfeld was the par- 
liamentary leader in the agitation 
for the repeal of these Acts, 


1886. Legal Position of Women. 

Guardianship of Infants Act. The 49 and 50 Vic., 
mother has the right of joint guardian- © 27 
ship with any guardian appointed by 
the father. In the appointment of 
guardians by the court, account is to 
be taken of her wishes as well as of the 
father’s. Further, she may appoint a 
guardian on the father’s death or in- 
capacity ; or she may appoint a guar- 
dian to act jointly with the father after 
her death. 


1886. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT, 
Suffrage Bill passes the second read- Blackburn’s 
ing: further progress blocked. ye Ss ea 
1886-92. Ministry. 
Conservative: Lord Salisbury Pre- 
mier. 
F 
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1886-92. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
No debate in the House of Com- Jéid,, p. 169 
mons. 


1887. Women in Local Government. 


Fifty women Poor Law Guardians Zxglishwoman’s 
Review, April 
—— 1899: Miss L. 
Twining’s art. on 
Women in Official 
Life 
1887. Women in Politics. 


Women’s Liberal Federation formed. Blackburn: 
Women’s Suff- 


rage, p. 171 
SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Parliamentary Committeeof Women’s Jé7d., p. 173 
Suffrage supporters established. Mr. 
Walter McLaren and Captain Edwards 
Heathcote secretaries. 


1887. Zudustrial. 

Further regulation of hours of women 50 a 51 Vic., 

, ; C. 58, pt. 1, 
employed in mines. ee ae 
1888, Local Government. 

The qualification for electors to 5! and §2 Vic., c 
County Councils is to be similar to ames a 401 
that for electors to Borough Councils 
(see Act of 1882): the Act also applies 
to the County of London. (Under the 
judgment of the Queen v. Harrald, 1872, 
this would exclude married women from 
voting.) 


1832-1908 
1889. Loca: Government (Scotland) Act. 


By this Act, which established County 
Councils in Scotland, any unmarried 
woman possessing such a qualification as 
would enable a maz to vote for Parlia- 
mentary elections, may vote for the 
County Council; but women are ineli- 


gible as Councillors. 


1889. Case of Beresford Hope against Lady 


Sandhurst. 


Lady Sandhurst had been elected to 
the London County Council. Her 
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52 and 53 Vic., 
c. 50, pt. i, sec. 

; pt. iv, sec. 
28 (2: i 


Za ONB wees 
pp. 79-85. 1891. 
I 


opponent Beresford Hope disputed the p. 687. 


election on the ground of her sex. 
It was held that the qualification to 
vote did not imply permission to sit. 
Case of Chorlton v. Lings quoted. 
Judgment against Lady Sandhurst. 
Women therefore were excluded from 
the L.C.C. Besides Lady Sandhurst, 
Miss Cobden was elected. Miss Cob- 
den’s election went unchallenged till 
1890, when Sir Walter de Sousa brought 
an action whereby she was unseated, 
and the vote which she had given de- 


clared of no effect. 


V.B.—Miss Cons had been chosen 
alderman by the Council ; but after this 
decision, her presence was, of course, 


useless. 
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1889. Legal Position of Women. 


The Act of 1850 is repeated and 
re-affirmed ; that ie, words importing 
the male gender shall include females, 
except where a contrary intent appears. 


Education. 

Universities (Scotland) Act empowers 
the Commissioners appointed under it 
to make ordinances enabling each Uni- 
versity to admit women to graduation 

. and to provide for their instruction. 


1890. Married Women’s Property. 


If a childless man dies intestate and 
leaves property not exceeding £500, the 
whole goes to his widow: if the pro- 
perty is of greater value, she still 
receives £500 in addition to any claims 
she may have on the residue. 


1891. Legal Position of Women. 


Words impugning a woman’s moral 
conduct are actionable, even although 
no ‘ special’ damage is proved. 


1891. Marriage Laws. 


Queen v. Jackson (Clitheroe Case). 
In this case it was decided that the hus- 
band has no right forcibly to detain his 
wife in order to obtain a restitution of 
conjugal rights. 


52 and 53 Vic., 
CG, 63, sec, I 


52 and 53 Vic., 
c. 55, sec. 6 


53 and 54 Vic., 
c. 29 


54 and 55 Vic., 
c. 51 


1 OL. CA, OFF 
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1892. Women Officials. 
First woman workroom inspector ap- 
pointed. This was at Nottingham. 


1892-5. Ministry. 
Liberal: Premier, 1892-4, Mr. Glad- 
stone ; 1894-5, Lord Rosebery. 


1892. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Sir A. Rollitt introduces the bill. De- 
feated on second reading by 152 to 179. 
At the General Election this year, 
229 known friends of the movement 
were returned, 


1892-5. No place for a bill. 


1893. Married Women’s Property. 

A married woman is bound as to her 
separate property by all contracts she 
enters into otherwise than as an agent. 

She can make a will, which, like other 
wills, is to take effect as if executed just 
before the death of the testator; nor 
need it be renewed after husband’s 
death. 


1893. Enfranchisement of Women in New 
Zealand. 

Women officials. First Woman in- 

spector appointed by the Home Office. 
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Englishwoman’s 
Review, 

April 1899, 

p. 84. 

Art. by Miss 
Louisa Twining, 
The Official 
Work of Women 


Women’s 
Suffrage. Chart, 
Parl, Events, 
sheet IT 


56 and 57 Vic., 
c. 63 


Englishwomen’s 
Review, April, 
1899 (p. 84): Art. 
by Miss L. Twin- 
ing, Zhe Official 
Work of Women. 
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1893-4. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


344 petitions for women’s suffrage are 
sent up to Parliament with 19,765 sig- 
natures. 


1894, Local Government. 


Local Government Act. This Act re- 
organised the government of the 


Accounts and 
Papers. 1906. 
Elections Miscel- 
laneous, vol. 96 


56 and 57 Vic,, 
cs, 73, sects: 3422, 


parish, of rural areas smaller than that 4 


of the county, and of urban districts 
not yet incorporated ; and amended the 
laws relating to the election and con- 
stitution of Boards of Guardians. By 
this Act it was declared that a woman 
should not be disqualified by marriage 
for being on any local government 
register of electors, or for being elected 
on any local authority affected by the 
Act, provided husband and wife do not 
qualify for the same property. Neither 
sex or marriage shall disqualify a per- 
son from being on a parish council, 
urban council, Board of Guardians ; nor 
for holding the chairmanship of a 
district council : only a woman holding 
the last office cannot be a J.P. 

Under this Act electors are those 
either on the Local Government Re- 
gister (i.e. persons qualified under the 
County Council and Corporation Acts) 
or for the first time those on the Parlia- 
mentary Register. All lodger and ser- 
vice voters appear only on the latter 
register: hence lodger and_ service 
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franchises are not possessed by women. 
Similarly women owners, though pos- 
sessing votes, were disqualified by this 
Act, as ownership was previously a 
qualification only for the election of 
Guardians and Members of Parliament, 
and owners did not appear in the Local 
Government Register. 


1894. Local Government (Scotland) Act. 
Women can act both as electors and 
members of Scotch Parish Councils. 


1894. Enfranchisement of Women in South 
Australia. 


1894. Local Government. 
875 women elected on the Boards 
of Guardians—five times the number 
elected in 1893. 


1895. Marriage Laws. 

A woman whose husband is convicted 
of assault on her, or deserts her, and 
neglects to maintain her, may obtain a 
separation order with the custody of 
the children till they are sixteen, and 
also an order for the payment of a 
weekly sum from her husband for 
maintenance. 

Education. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish, Mrs. 
Bryant, D.Sc.,and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick 
appointed to serve on the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education. First 
women so appointed. 


57-8 Vic., c. 58, 
ss. II and 19 


Reports of Poor 
Law Soc. 


58 and 59 Vic., 
c. 39 


Report of the 
Women’s Local 
Govt, Soc., 1896 
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1895-1900. Ministry. 
Conservative: Premier Lord Salis- 
bury. 
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1896. Women in Local Government. 
Thirteen Vestry Women elected in 
London. 


Local Government (Ireland). 
Women are eligible in Ireland as 
Poor Law Guardians. 


1896. Women in Local Government. 
Decision in case of Drax v. Ffooks 
excludes women who are owners and 
not occupiers from the Parochial 
Register. 


1896. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Appeal on behalf of Women’s Suf- 
frage signed by 257,796 persons placed 
in Westminster Hall. 

Suffrage Bill introduced by Mr. Faith- 
full Begg. 


1897. Suffrage Bill passes its second read- 
ing by a majority of 71; further 
progress blocked. 


1897, SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
1289 petitions in favour of Woman 
Suffrage, with 43,339 signatures, are 
sent up to Parliament. 


Ibid., 1896 


59-60 Vic., c. 5 


Englishwoman’s 
Review, April 15, 
1896, p. 108-10 


Blackburn : 
Women’s 
Suffrage, pp. 198- 
201 and 207-8, 
Parl. Chart, 
sheet IT 


Loid. 


Accounts and 


Papers, etc., 1906, 
vol, 96 
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1898. Married Women’s Property. 
Where the joint income of husband 60 and 61 Vic., 
and wife is not over £500, their pro- © #4) 8&® 4 
perty is to be treated separately for the 
purposes of income tax. 


1898. Local Government (Ireland). 
The Local Government Act (Ireland) 61 and 2 Vic., 
Act, which established County, District, ° 37» Ses: 2» 21 
ee 23, 98, 109, and 
and Borough Councils in Ireland, pro- 67 and 2 Vic., c. 2 
vided that the electors and members of 
these bodies should be persons who 
were on the Parliamentary Register or 
Local Government supplement; and 
the latter list by a previous Act in- 
cluded duly qualified women. 


1899. Local Government. 

London Government Act. By this Act 62 and 63 Vic., 
the non-ecclesiastical powers of vestries © 14 
were given to Borough Councils through- 
out London. Further, ‘The Council of 
each borough shall consist of a mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors. Provided 
that no woman shall be eligible for any 
such bodies” This latter clause was an 
amendment to the original bill inserted 
at the instance of the House of Lords. 

See Commons Journals. 


1900-5. Ministry. 
Conservative: Premiers, 1900-2, Lord 
Salisbury ; 1902-5, Mr. Balfour. 
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1900. Local Government. 

Qualification for L.C.C. electors: a 63 and 64 Vic., 
parochial elector mayvote at the election ¢- 29 
of a London County Councillor in the 
same way as a County elector. 

County electors are defined under 
the Local Government Act for 1888 ; 
parochial electors under that for 1894. 
Hence married women as _ parochial 
electors can vote for the L.C.C., but 
not for provincial county councils nor 
for town councils. 

In Scotland the Town Councils (Scot- 63 Vic., c. 49 sec. 
land) Act, which provided for the 23 (3) 
government of towns, declared that all 
women having such qualifications as 
would enable them (but for their sex) 
to vote for Members of Parliament, 
were capable of voting for Town Coun- 
cils ; but they were not eligible for the 
membership of such bodies, 


1900. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Faithfull Begg introduces a Suf- Commons’ Jour- 
frage Bill. nals, pp. 14-17 


Enfranchisement of Women in West- 

ern Australia. 
1901. Jndustrial. 

Act again limiting and regulating the 1 Ed. VII, c. 22, 
hours of women. No woman is to be sec. 61 
employed for four weeks after child- 
birth. The Home Secretary may order 
the trader to keep a list of the out- 4 
workers in various trades. 
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1901. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Twenty-one petitions in favour of Accounts and 
Women Suffrage sent up with 30,178 i ie 
signatures. , 


1902. Parliamentary franchise extended to 
women of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. 


1902. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Mr. Galloway introduces a Suffrage Commons’ 
Bill. Eleven petitions in favour of thai pp. 81; 
Women’s Suffrage with 37,079 signa- ~~ 
tures. 


1902. Judustrial. 
Midwives Act. Nowoman is habitu- 2 Ed. VII, c. 17 

ally and for gain to attend women in 
childbirth (except in cases of emer- 
gency) after 1910, unless they are quali- 
fied under this Act. A Midwives’ Board 
is to be constituted to regulate the 
practice and examination of midwives, 
and certain colleges are scheduled 
whose certificates are to be accepted. 


1902. Local Government. 
Education Act. By this Act the 2 Ed. VII, c. 42 
control of the State Schools (chiefly 
elementary) was put in the hands of 
committees appointed by the County 
Councils and containing co-opted mem- 
bers. It was provided that these com- 
mittees should always include women ; 
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nor should persons be disqualified by 
either sex or marriage from acting on 
education committees or bodies of 
school managers. 

This Act was, with modifications, ex- 
tended to London in the following year. 
Under the London Act two-thirds of 
the body of managers in each district 
should be appointed by the Borough 
Council and one-third by the Local Edu- 
cation Authority: not less than one- 
third of the whole body are to be 
women. 

NOTE.—The above provisions for the 
co-option of women were necessitated 
by the fact that they were not eligible 
for election to the County Councils as 
they had been in the case of the School 
Boards. Hence the Act deprived them of 
their directly representative function. 


1902. Enjranchisement of Women in New 


South Wales. 


1903. Enfranchisement of Women in Tas- 


mania. 
SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Colonel Denny introduces a Suffrage 
Bill. 
Ten petitions in favour of Woman 
Suffrage sent up signed by 13,990 
persons. 


3 Ed. VII, ¢. 24 
Commons’ 
Journals, pp. 27, 
187 

Accounts and 
Papers, 1906, 
vol. 96 
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National Women’s Social and Politi- 2. English- 
cal Union, established by Miss Pank- 979° Year 
: Book 
hurst, Miss Kenney, and others. Its 
present policy is that of opposition to all 
supporters of the Governmentas long as 

Women’s Suffrage is not granted. 


1904. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Fifteen petitions sent up with 1,946 Accounts ana 


i Papers, 1906 
signatures. : 
ees vol. 96 


1904. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
17 March: a Resolution introduced Commons’ 
by Sir Charles McLaren, ‘That the Journals, p. 189 
disabilities of women in respect of the 
Parliamentary Franchise ought to be 
removed by legislation’: passed by 
182 to 68. 
August 15. Suffrage Bill introduced 70éd., p. 422 
by Mr, Will Crooks. 


Education (Ireland). 
Degrees, teaching and prizes of the Lzglishwoman’s 
University of Dublin opened to women. Year Book 


1905. Enfranchisement of Women in 
Queensland. 


1905 4o present date. Ministry. 
Liberal: Prime Minister Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, succeeded by 
Mr. Asquith. 
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1905. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Sir J. Bamford Slack introduces a Commons’ 
Suffrage Bill. Fifty- five petitions with Le, BP 295 
8153 signatures in support of Women’s eae and 
Suffrage. Papers, 1906 


Local Government. 
Local Authorities Qualification Bill Commons’ 
(to enable women to sit on County and /2#774/s, p. 105 
Borough Councils) introduced by Dr, 
Shipman, read a second time and sent 
to the Standing Committee on trade. 


1906. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Mr. Keir Hardie introduced a Suffrage Zéid., p. 437 
Bill. 


1907. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 
Mr. Dickinson introduced a Suffrage bid. 
Bill. The Speaker declined to allow 
the closure to be moved, and the Bill 
was talked out in the second reading. 


1907. Married Women’s Property. 
The settlements ofa woman’s property 7 Ed. VII, c. 18 
made by her husband on marriage are 
only to take effect if confirmed by the 
wife, unless the wife dies while still a 
minor. 


Local Government (Scotland). 
Women are eligible as town council- 7 Ed. VII, ¢. 4, 
lors though not as town magistrates. sec. I (see also 
20-1 Vic., c. 79, 
sec. 8); 63-4 Vic., 
Cc. 49, sec. 12; 
3 Ed. VII, c. 34 
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Local Government. 
Qualification of Women. (County 7 Ed. VII, c. 33 
and Borough Councils Act.) 
Women are not to be disqualified by 
sex or marriage from acting as councillor 
or alderman of any county or borough, 
including those of the metropolis. 
If elected as chairman, however, a 
woman cannot be a J.P. 


1907. Local Government (Scotland). 
Women are disqualified neither by 7 Ed. VII, c. 48 
sex nor marriage for membership of 
Scotch County Councils, but they are 
ineligible as magistrates. 


Local Government. 
In consequence of the two Acts last Refortof Women's 
mentioned, seven women were elected £2@/ Govt. Soc., 
cay ; 1908, p. 23 
to Borough Councils in the provinces, 
one in London and one in Scotland. 


1907. Jndustrial. 
Factory and Workshop Act, limiting 7 Ed. VI, ¢. 39 
the hours of women to sixty-eight hours 
a week. Their daily hours are limited 
to thirteen hours a day for four days a 
week at the most. 
The Act includes sanitary regulations 
for steam laundries. (This Act seems 
slightly more elastic than that of 
1901.) 
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1908. SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Mr. Stanger’s Bill passes the second 
reading in the House of Commons by 
179. This Bill gives the franchise to 
women on exactly the same terms as 
men, and declares marriage to be no 
impediment. 

Miss Macmillan, Miss Nairne, Miss 
Simson, and other graduates of the 
University of Edinburgh, claimed to 
vote in the General Election of 1905. 
Their claim being refused, they brought 
their cause before the Outer House of 
the Court of Session, when it was 
decided against them. Thence, by 
various appeals, the question was, in 
1908, brought before the House of 
Lords, before which Miss Macmillan, 
Miss Nairne, and Miss Simson pleaded 
in person. Evidence on the other side 
was not called, and the Chancellor gave 
judgment against Miss Macmillan and 
others, chiefly on the ground that past 
custom was against them, and that 
therefore the law enacting that words 
importing the masculine gender should 
include women could not be inter- 
preted in their favour. 


Women in Local Government. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., elected 
Mayor of Aldeburgh, being the first 
woman to fill such an office. 
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